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THE WANDERER, 


One pleasant afternoon in May, 18—, might have been seen a stately 
matron seated near the open door of a rural farm-house, gazing upon the 
beauties of Nature, contemplating the wisdom and goodness of Gop. At 
her feet, upon the door-step, was seated a noble-looking youth of sevenieen 
summers. The long silence was broken by the youth: 

‘“‘ Mother, I have a boon to ask; will you grant it?” 

“Tam well pleased to grant any favor that will give pleasure combined 
with useful instruction to my children, but, Charles, | cannot grant a request 
except I first know what it is; yet I doubt not that yours is a reasonable one.” 

* Well, mother, you know that I have a great desire to travel, and see the 
world, and to learn the manners and customs of the different nations on the 
earth.” 

“Yes; but your father cannot afford to spend so much for you, while the 
others remain at home.” 

** But, mother, I have a plan in my head that will answer every purpose.” 

“ What is it, my son ?” 

“T°ve been thinking, that with your permission, I might go to sea, and 
then I should be earning, instead of spending money.” 

“Ts it possible! Why, Charles! you surely do not think of going to sea !” 

‘Yes, mother, I want to go, and have long been thinking of it. I cannot 
bear to stay cooped up at home all the days of my life, and never know 
any thing.? . 

“Oh, Charles! why will you say so? What will Eliza say? Certainly 
you do not wish to grieve her so much as to peril your life upon the ocean.” 

‘No, mother, I do not wish to cause that gentle heart to heave one sigh. 
Eliza is a noble girl; she loves to learn as well as I, and I think she would 
bid me ‘God speed.’ And certainly, that great Supreme Berne, whom you 
have taught me to reverence and adore, is able to keep me on the ocean as 
well as on the land.” 

“Truly, my son, Gop is able to keep and protect us any and everywhere. 
But your father cannot spare you this summer, and I don’t think he’ll hear 
one word about your going; so you had better give up the idea.” 
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** Mother, George will be at home this summer, and I can be spared just 
as wellasnot. Now, mother, I think you had better let me go. I can easily 
get father’s consent, if you are willing.” 

** Charles, ask it not—I cannot give my consent; you must not go—say 
no more to me about it—it will be useless.” 

*‘ Be it as you wish. I will not say any thing more to you about it,” an- 
swered Charles, as he left the house to mature his plans for the future. A 
close observer might have marked the air of determination with which it was 
uttered. But his mother remarked it not; she fondly thought he would think 
no more of it, as she had decidedly refused to favor his plan; and he ‘had 
always yielded implicit obedience to her wishes. 

Charles Wendell was the second son of an independent farmer in the in- 
terior of the Granite State, whose residence was situated on the brow of a 
gentle hill, which commanded an extensive view of the adjoining country. 
Far off, in the background, appeared the dusky outlines of the White Moun- 
tains, as they towered above the horizon, reflecting in beauty the last beams 
of the setting sun, inspiring the beholder with the grand and beautiful in Na- 
ture—directing the mind ‘ through Nature up to Nature’s God.” The cot- 
tage was embosomed in the thick foliage of a beautiful grove, which was 
enlivened by the thrilling notes of the feathered songsters, as they carolled 
their hymns of praise to the great Author of their being. At the base of the 
hill, front of the house, lay the concentrated waters of the little streams that 
flowed from the neighboring hill, forming a beautiful pond, which gave ad- 
ditional beauty to the scenery ; near its margin, was moored a small pleasure 
boat; over its surface were scattered in profusion those sweet emblems of 
heavenly purity, the pond lily. It was a lovely place—the fit abode of peace 
and innocence. Nature’s choicest gifts had been lavished with an unsparing 
hand, combined with the works of art to beautify and adorn that delightful 
place—the one of all others the most desirable to the happy inmates of that 
rural dwelling. 

In early life, Mr. Wendell married ‘the sweet mountain flower,” as she 
was familiarly called by her youthful friends and companions. In her were 
combined every grace and virtue desirable in a companion for life ; and, in 
wedding such a being, Mr. Wendell anticipated and realized the most san- 
guine hopes that no ttali know, for she was the crown of his earthly para- 


.dise. His greatest earthly happiness was in the company of his wife and 


children, they numbering five, three sons and two daughters, who had been 
aimee’ to their care, to be.trained for a heavenly inheritance. In giving 
them such a mother, one of the excellent of the earth, they had received one 
of earth’s best gifts. She early taught them the heavenly principles of love, 
piety, virtue, and obedience, and the outward graces of politeness and cour- 
tesy toward their elders, and to their companions. 

From his earliest childhood, Charles had been remarkable for his love of 
books, more so than the others. His mother alw ays encouraged “him in his 
efforts to acquire knowledge ; and if there was a shadow of partiality, it must 
have been for her beloved. He was the very counterpart of his mother, 

ossessing a frank open countenance, a brow indicating a noble intellect, a 
mild and generous disposition, and a heart overflowing with love to Gop, 
and with the purest motives of disinterested benevolence for his fellow-crea- 
tures. He loved his mother, with a love surpassing that of every other 
earthly object; and often when the others were at their juvenile pastimes, 
he would be with her, eagerly listening to the instructions she imparted. 
Never would he disobey, wilfully, her commands; if perchance, he had un- 
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wittingly grieved her, he was unhappy till he obtained her forgiveness. Who 
would not love such a son?) Why wonder that he was his mother’s favorite ? 

The companion of his childhood was the daughter of the nearest neigh- 
bor, whose residence was situated upon the eastern shore of the pond. Eliza 
Wells was an only daughter—fair as the flowers beneath her feei, and seem- 
ingly as free as the mountain air that fanned her brow. She was a child of 
Nature, delighting in the beautiful works of her Maker; ever ready to cull 
the earliest flowers of Spring, or transplant them from their mountain homes 
to her little garden plot. 

Mrs. Wendell and Mrs. Wells had been companions from childhood, and 
settled in life as neighbors. Frequently the same cradle received their little 
ones, as Charles was only a few months Eliza’s senior. They wished their 
friendship transmitted to their children; and while they were yet in their 
cradles, their parents plighted the troth for their union when they arrived at 
mature years, providing they should acquiesce in their plans. 

The resemblance of the children’s features was striking; strangers would 
have thought them brother and sister. The similarity of their “minds still 
more so. “At school, their studies were the same; and if either received a 
reward of approbation from their teacher, it was a source of pleasure to both. 
In all his amusements, Eliza must be a sharer. Often were they seen, hand 
in hand, climbing the hills in search of wild flowers to deck her hair; chasing 
the butterfly over the fields; gathering shells and pebbles from the shore of 
the pond to enrich their little cabinets of choice curiosities, or seated in the 
pleasure-boat skimming the surface of the water to gather pond lilies. Their 
childish partiality ripened into mutual friendship, which remained unbroken 
through after years. 

Eliza was scarcely ten years of age, when her parents removed to a dis- 
tant city. Arrangements were made for her to visit the place of her nativity 
annually. Each succeeding year the first weeks of the summer months 
were spent by her at friend Wendell’s, until she was seventeen, nothing 
having ever occurred to prevent. She was then a lovely girl, just blushing 
into w yomanhood, the admiration of all who knew her, and the pride and de- 
light of her parents. Charles gazed upon her with wonder and delight— 
wonder that he had not anticipated her beauty and loveliness, and delight 
that she retained her native simplicity, combined with the elegance of city 
refinement, which rendered her all his heart had ever dreamed of beauty 
and loveliness, the beau ideal his fancy had pictured to share his heart. ‘The 
early scenes of childhood passed in remembrance before him; and till that 
time, he was not conscious of deeper feelings than those of friendship within 
his heart. A new era seemed to dawn in his existence. Eliza was his 
thought by day, his dream by night. The weeks of her visit passed almost 
imperceptibly, and she was again to leave them, but not till he had won her 
heart, if not his already, and her promise to be his at some future time ; ; but 
of his wish to become a sailor, he told her not a word. 

About three weeks after Eliza’s return home, Charles was absent, but 
where they knew not. It was a beautiful Sabbath evening—a temperance 
lecture was to be delivered in the adjoining district. His parents thought 
him at the lecture, as he had mentioned it at the tea table, and expressed a 
wish to go. The evening passed, and they were ready to retire, but Charles 
had not returned ; ; they supposed that he had stopped with some of his com- 
panions in the neighborhood, and would be at home in the morning; but he 
came not. Inquiry was made through the neighborhood, but he was not to 
be found ; several of the young men had been to the léotare, but had not 
seen him. 
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The tidings of his absence spread like wild-fire ; diligent search was made, 
but no trace of him could be found, till, late on Tuesday evening, a young 
man from the village informed them that some one, answering the descrip- 
tion of Charles, was seen crossing the village turnpike, on the previous Sab- 
bath evening, with a small bundle in his hand. It was enough. The sad 
truth flashed upon their minds. They had the clue wherewith to unravel 
the mystery. Upon examining his wardrobe, they found his best clothes 
and linen were missing ; and they were satisfied that he had indeed gone, but 
where, they knew not. The stunning blow prostrated Mrs. Wendell upon a 
bed of sickness, from which it was feared she would never recover. For 
many weeks her daughters watched her sick-room with the tenderest care 
of devoted affection, and were rewarded by the partial recovery of her health ; 
yet they were satisfied if they could only see her smile, or hear her sweet 
voice. They loved their brother almost to idolatry; yet they dissembled 
their grief lest it should add to that of their mother. Her theme, from 
morning till night, was Charles. She could never tire of hearing and talking 
of her beloved. His every virtue was upon her tongue, and she would talk 
long hours of his many acts of benevolence, of his gentleness and goodness, 
and of his strict obedience to her in every thing, excepting this last. Yet 
she would say, “I cannot blame my boy; he asked my permission to go, 
but I would not give it, and bid him not to speak to me about it. Therefore, 
how can I blame him?” Every thing belonging to or reminding her of him 
was cherished as something almost sacred. Often would she place and re- 
place every article in his chest, keeping them with all possible care. When 
asked why she did thus, her answer would be, ‘Charles was a good boy, 
and I know that he will return, if living, and then he will want them? She 
ever solaced herself with the belief that he would return, though often told 
he would not. They thought it possible that he might be at sea, yet they 
had some vague hope that he was at Mr. Wells’s. With that impression, 
Mr. Wendell addressed a letter to his friend, informing him of Charles’s de- 
parture ; and received an answer, stating that he had not heard of his leav- 
ing home till the reception of the letter; and informed him, that he would 
assist in obtaining information concerning him. Accordingly, Mr. Wendell, 
in company with Mr. Wells, visited the seaports for information. They 
found his name registered at the seamen’s office in B He had ob- 
tained a protection, and sailed on a voyage of three years to the South Pa- 
cific Ocean. It were utterly impossible to describe the deep feelings of an- 
guish felt by the mother and sisters at this sad intelligence. They can better 
be imagined than described. Yet they were not without hope, though three 
years seemed almost an age in expectation of seeing the wanderer, for they 
thought he would tire of the seas in that time, and gladly return. Their 
hearts were filled with apprehensions of danger, at the appearance of every 
storm; and when seated by a comfortable fire, the storm raging without 
with violence, Mrs. Wendell would revert to Charles, to the perils of the 
ocean, and the probability that he had been swallowed up by the angry waves. 

Let us return to Charles. After his conversation with his mother, he 
spoke to his sister about going to sea; she told him, that she would rather 
follow him to his grave, than consent to what was against her mother’s wishes 
and better judgment. Finding no sympathy from his mother and sisters, he 
was somewhat staggered in his resolution; but the scheme was too deeply 
laid to be abandoned. He mentioned the temperance lecture with the inten- 
tion of attending. Ascertaining that none of the family would go there, his 
long-meditated scheme crossed his mind; he thought it would be an excel- 
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lent opportunity to put it into execution. He accordingly hid a change of 
linen in his handkerchief, and cast a lingering look upon the home of his 
childhood. His heart almost failed him as he bid his mother good evening, 
thinking it the last time for a long while, perhaps fur ever. The conflicting 
struggle between duty and inclination was long and violent ; at length incli- 
nation triumphed, and he departed. He travelled all night without intermis- 
sion, and early in the morning he took passage in a stage-coach, which con- 
veyed him to B There, as has been stated, he obtained a protection, 
and sailed on board a vessel bound to the South Pacific Ocean. The first 
few days of his voyage he was wholly unable to perform the duties assigned 
him, being under the influence of sea-sickness. Fortunately, he shipped 
with a kind-hearted captain, who indulged him as far as practicable ; but his 
kindness did not prevent him from experiencing the jeers of the crew, who 
were, with a few exceptious, intemperate. ‘The captain himself was a mod- 
erate drinker ; possessing a strong constitution, he could drink and not be 
intoxicated. Neither the taunts of his shipmates nor the persuasions of the 
captain could induce him to taste the maddening draught; that excellent 
motto was ever before him, “‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not.” Daily was 
his heart pained within him, and the blood chilled in his veins, by hearing 
the horrid oaths and imprecations of those around him. Finding that they 
could not induce him to join their unholy revels, they termed him, “ The 
canting priest.”” His uniform good conduct and strict obedience insured him 
the good will of the captain, and his tact rendered him the favorite of the 
mates, who took delight in teaching him navigation. 

As the vessel passed from the temperate to the torrid zone, and again to 
the temperate, the heat and cold were almost insupportable, and Charles, 
being unused to such changes of temperature, took a violent cold, and was 
confined to his hammock with a raging fever. Long weeks passed in suf- 
ferings almost intolerable, and many weary hours were passed in thoughts 
of home; the tender and anxious solicitations of a mother’s heart, and the 
kind care of a sister were well appreciated, as the half-performed offices of 
nurse were rudely performed by the cabin-boy. 

As they cruised in the South Seas, they encountered innumerable dangers 
and privations, incurred by storms and hurricanes; once the vessel sprung 
a leak, and they were nearly shipwrecked; all hands were called to the 
pumps, excepting those who steered the ship. None were more prompt in 
duty than Charles. Again the ship was so dismantled as to be obliged to 
put into port for repairs. On their homeward course, their provision failed, 
and they put into the port of Rio Janeiro for supplies. While there Charles, 
in company with his messmate, named Henry Waldron, ranged the streets 
in quest of information, as they had done in other cities, and were highly 
delighted with what met their view. While walking one of the principal 
streets, a heavy blow upon Henry’s shoulder caused them to look around, 
and they beheld a swarthy Spaniard with a drawn dagger in his hand; his 
countenance was black as night with the deepest enmity; and quicker than 
thought he aimed a blow at Henry’s heart, accompanied with a horrid im- 
precation; Henry raised his arm to ward the blow, which received the dag- 
ger to the hilt. Thrust after thrust followed in quick succession. Charles 
sprang to his assistance, but was drawn back by the timely hand of the cap- 
tain, amid the cheering plaudits of the multitude who had gathered to witness 
the scene. Henry was fast sinking beneath the accumulated blows of his 
antagonist, and from loss of blood; a powerful blow brought him to the 
ground. The uplifted dagger, aimed at his heart, was arrested by a blow 
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from a stranger, whose only weapon was a hickory cane, crying, ‘ My 
brother! my brother !”’ 

‘“‘Ha! ha!” exclaimed the Spaniard; ‘another of the accursed English 
race. Come on, and I|’Il soon show you what it is to strike a Spaniard.” 
The words were accompanied by a thrust of the dagger, which cut a deep 
gash upon his forehead. ‘The stranger warded off the Spaniard’s blows with 
admirable skill, striking the dagger with his cane, and throwing it far into 
the crowd, where it was secured. In an instant a long dagger was drawn 
by the Spaniard, and grazed the stranger’s head, and must inevitably have 
passed through it, had it not been for a large pocket-book filled with notes 
and papers, in the breast pocket of his coat; meantime the unfortunate 
Henry was taken away, and placed under the surgeon’s care. From the 
promiscuous crowd, many would have rendered assistance to the stranger ; 
but the intrusion of a third party would have caused a general scene of blood- 
shed, and they wisely desisted. A timely blow of the hickery severed the 
keen blade, and threw the cane some distance; thus the combatants were 
left weaponless ; they grappled in a death-like grasp; the stranger managed 
to bring the Spaniard under him, and with a heavy blow upon his temple, 
left him a breathless corpse. 

The air was rent with loud huzzas. ‘Bravo, Americano! Bravo, Ameri- 
cano!”” was the deafening cry of the multitude. It was ascertained that the 
Spaniard was a very vindictive and cruel man, delighting in taking the lives 
of his fellow creatures, and of so much notoriety that he was universally 
feared and detested. He was always seeking a quarrel with the English 
and American seamen, who anchored in that port; almost daily some un- 
fortunate victim fell by his hand. 

Henry slowly recovered from his wounds, and endeavored by the aid of 
Charles to ascertain who it was that saved his life, but could not. The only 
information he obtained was, that he was a gentleman from the United States 
of North America. 

The vessel set sail for its destined port. It encountered several gales 
without any serious injury, arriving safe at New York, to dispose of some of 
its cargo. As usual Charles and Henry ranged the streets together, and in 
their walk encountered the brave stranger of the South. Henry thanked 
him many times for his preservation, and offered him gold; but he gener- 
ously declined it, saying, the only recompense he wished was for him ever 
to lend a helping hand to those in danger and distress. 

Having arranged their business they proceeded to B , where Charles 
received his discharge and returned home. He knocked at the door; it was 
opened by his sister, who exclaimed, “*Oh! Charles!” and they were in- 
stantly in each other’s embrace. Language is inadequate to describe the 
meeting ; suffice it to say, the meeting between him and his mother was 
mingled with grief and joy; and they all forgave him readily his misde- 
meanor, and welcomed him home with gladness. And many a long win- 
ter night was beguiled by the recital of his adventures upon the mighty 
deep, and in company with the gentle Eliza, he being completely cured of a 
sea-faring life. ANNALINE. 
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LINES 
Addressed to a Brother on his Departure for the Far West. 


Fare thee well, brother! Swiftly the gale 

Is bearing thee far from thy own native vale; 

Swiftly the steam courser speeds thee away 

From the fond hearts that love thee, and plead for thy stay. 
Thy path will be over the hills of the West, 

Where bright lakes are sleeping like children at rest ; 
Where broad rivers are sweeping in torrents of foam, 

Their path to the ocean, their storm-beaten home. 

Thou art leaving the graves of thy kindred behind, 

The friends of thy childhood, the faithful, the kind; 

And the heart of thy mother with anguish grows wild, 

As *“ Farewell,’ she murmurs—“ Gop bless thee, my child.”’ 
Thou art gone from the woodland, the vale and the hill, 
Thou hast left a lone void which time never can fill, 

Until it restore thee, thou absent loved one, © 

To the vales of thy childhood, the joys of thy home. 

When evening has cast her deep mantle abroad, 

And pure hearts are off ring their incense to Gop, 

When the lustre of moonlight lies bright on the hill, 

And thoughts of the absent our Jone bosoms thrill, 

My heart will then turn to that brother afar, 

As turns the lone seaman’s to some guiding star, 

And to Him, who alone is Almighty to save, 

Whose power rules the tempest, whose might stills the wave, 
I will breathe one petition, and offer one prayer, 

To keep thee from sorrow, from guilt, and from care, 

And at last that thy spirit may tranquilly rest, 

At home, with its Gop, in the realms of the blest. M. A. 





CHAPTERS ON LIFE AS IT IS. No. I. 


Orren, when mingling in the crowded throng, or in the concourse dense, 
I amuse myself with conjecturing the various thoughts and feelings, the hopes 
and fears of the many human hearts around me. On one hand I behold the 
lofty brow, the sparkling eye, the pallid cheek, all giving indication of a stu- 
dious and highly cultivated mind. Bright visions of golden thoughts sent 
forth to reap a rich harvest of unfading laurels, dance before his delighted 
fancy. ; 

A little farther on, and another similar physiognomy presents itself to view, 
save that the eye pierces still farther into the future ; and the lip, firmly 
compressed, indicates a more determined perseverance. To his far-reaching 
ken the treasures of science unfold their various beauties ; he looks “ through 
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Nature up to Nature’s Gop,” and in the numerous revelations of air, earth, 
and sea, he heholds manifold proofs of the loving kindness of our great 
Creator. 

By his side stands one, who presents a striking contrast; in his counte- 
nance no trace of fanciful thought or soul-stirring intellect disturbs the sor- 
did train of his avaricious machinations. With a sort of instinct he seems 

calculating the probable loss and gain of some mercenary adventure. Per- 
chance a doubt of the issue of the diabolical scheme, which he has just 
formed, to turn a widow, with her invalid son, upon the charities of a cold 
world, bechiied: forsooth, she is unable to meet his exorbitant demand for 
rent on the day appointed. Anon, the expression of doubt gives place to 
one of malicious triumph, and as his hand involuntarily clenches, he mutters, 
** Yes, madam, my money I will have, if, like the worthy Shylock of old, I 
coin it from the pound of flesh lying nearest your heart.” 

Excuse me, dear reader, this picture is too horrid. I will seek one more 
mild and benevolent. Ha! what have we here? A man who seems strug- 
gling hard to look generous, and noble, and true hearted ; but trust him not. 
Seest thou not that lurking expression of faithlessness in his eyes? Perhaps 
a search in the pocket where he carries his conscience, will bring out some- 
thing to elucidate the mystery of his countenance. Yes, here is a leaf, and 
written too in his own hand, which I will transcribe. 

‘* A neighbor of mine, whom | considered incompetent to pay, is my 
debtor. I have held two small notes against him for several months. 

A few days since he called on me, and said he was much in need of a 
few dollars; and if I could assist him to raise it, he would be much obliged 
tome. So great was his necessity that he would sell a part of his furniture, 
at the same time mentioning an article. I told him that I would see what I 
could do. So after ascertaining where I could dispose of it, I went to his 
shop and told him I would take it, which I did, and sold it according to agree- 
ment. He soon called for the money, when I told him, if he would give me 
good security on the notes I held against him, he should have it—otherwise, 
] should keep what I had got: whereat he became exceeding angry, and ut- 
tered many harsh sayings. 

After he had gone, I began to consider the course to pursue; I had the 
power to throw him in jail, “and thus make him suffer for the disrespectful 
language he had used. While thus debating the subject in my own mind, a 
letter was placed in my hand, from a lawyer, notifying me that if I would 
settle the matter without further cost, it must be done immediately. I went 
directly to the office of the esquire, filed in one of my notes against his ac- 
count, and paid the cost he had made for me. On the way home, I called 
at his shop, and told him I would make him a present of the other.’ 

Well, this solves the query. But wherefore, O man, dost thou lay claim 
to the name of Christian : > Is it because, after thou wert satisfied that ‘he 
was incompetent to pay” thou gavest him Ais note for the paltry sum of six 
dollars? It was the money, not the note, he so much needed! Why, sir, 
the very savages are more worthy than thou! Knowest thou not that the 
Indian, in our western wilds, is ever TRUE to his plighted faith? Wherein 
then, has civilization or Christianity elevated thee above the veriest savage? 
Pardon me, true-hearted Indian, thy noble spirit is insulted by a comparison 
with one so narrow minded and false. H. J. 
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‘* MEMENTO MORI.” 


In the sweet spring-time of life, 
While the hours flit lightly by, 

While thy bounding heart is with glad hope rife, 
Remember, thou must die ! 


When the tempter spreads his wiles 
Thy spirit’s strength to try, 

And with honeyed bait thy youth beguiles, 
Remember, thou must die ! 


When the calm and cheerful light 
Of peace forsakes thine eye, 

When the sun of hope has set in night, 
Remember, thou must die ! 


When young feeling’s power has gone, 
With the years that swiftly fly, 
And the cares of earth usurp her throne, 

Remember, thou must die! 


When the world looks cold and drear, 
And friends once cherished fly ; 
When bereft of all thy heart holds dear, 

Remember, thou must die! 


Not that with fearful heart 
Unto death thou, trembling, hie ; 
Not that earthly joys may pain impart— 
Remember, thou must die! 


But that all its cares may bring 
To thy heart no rending sigh; 

That the thought of death be a blessed thing, 
Remember, thou must die! 


Look from this vain earth’s strife 
To a land of bliss on high! 
And learn in the hope of a purer life, 
To rejoice that thou must die ! L. L. 








HISTORY. 


Waar a blank would it create in the scientific world, were all the records 
of the past to be blotted from existence. It is seldom that any one person 
brings forward any thing entirely new; it is oftener from the soil that others 
have prepared for us, we reap our most plentiful harvest. We need not to 
visit the gay city, to know what is passing within its precincts; in the con- 
fines of our own home we can read its history. There, also, can we follow 
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the traveller as he wends his way from place to place, and view and admire 
with him the wonders of the world, without experiencing at the same time 
the fatigue and trouble to which he is subjected. It is not necessary for us 
to peril our lives upon the great deep, and cross its wide waters, to know 
what has transpired in the great world around us; events that have taken 

lace thousands of miles distant, may be as familiar to us as the tales of our 
childhood, if we will but study the pages of history. Great men there have 
been in all ages—men who have knelt at Wisdom’s shrine, and offered upon 
the altar of Science a worthy and acceptable sacrifice. ‘They have passed 
away, but the great events to which they have given rise, are still preserved 
by the faithful historian. Valuable, indeed, are the lessons taught us by 
these chroniclers of by-gone ages. Fraught with wisdom and instruction 
are they, such as we in vain seek for in the pages of fiction. We are too 
apt to turn away from the stern and sad realities of life, and view mankind 
only as depicted by the glowing fancy of the novelist. ‘Truly there is suf- 
fering enough around us—hearts enough that need sympathy, that we need 
not spend it upon the imaginary beings that fancy has created. 

History is the connecting link between the present and the past. There 
we read of what the world has been, and the causes that have tended to 
make it what it iss We learn that but a few centuries have sped on their 
way, urged along by the never-ceasing tide of time, since ignorance and su- 
perstition reigned predominant over the human mind, “ darkness covered the 
earth, and gross darkness the people,” and many, in the blindness of their 
hearts, instead of paying tribute to the only living and true Gop, bowed down 
and worshipped the idols their own hands had made. But what a trans- 
formation do we behold! The light of Science has spread far and wide, 
and the pure precepts of Him, who came to save and bless the world, have 
exerted their purifying influence to make man a better and a wiser being. 
But, although so much has been done towards improvement, a great work 
yet remains to be accomplished. New truths are yet to be brought to light, 
and much of evil that now exists upon the earth, must be rooted up. On- 
ward, and upward, must still be our motto. And could we glance into the 
future as easily as we can survey the past, we should probably behold man 
far in advance of his present condition. This world is constantly changing ; 
that which to-day is, to-morrow may not be. Where now are those lofty 
temples, that once graced that noble city, the proud “ mistress of the world”? 
Alas! many of them have crumbled to dust. ‘Passing away” was long 
ago inscribed upon their walls; and ere many years shall have rolled their 
ceaseless round, those monuments of architectural skill, constructed by the 
ingenuity of the men of our own age, will have shared the same fate. But 
although man is destined to pass, like the flowers upon the earth, away— 
though the great, the good, and the wise, all have their appointed time when 
they must go hence and be here no more, yet the remembrance of their 
deeds is with us still. Though a Washington is no longer in our midst, to 
benefit us by his wise and just counsels, yet many a heart has beat with no- 
bler impulses while reading his history; and who, that has followed the be- 
nevolent Howard in his mission of love and mercy, distributing to the neces- 
sities of the distressed, and spending his life in their behalf, has not had the 
feelings of a philanthropist aroused within him, and felt desirous of doing 
something for the cause of human good? Thus do these lights from the 
past shed their radiance upon the future. May we study their history, and 
be profitted by the examples they have left behind. CLARA. 
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We have received the following letter from Kate, who is now absent from the city. 
She says that it is at our service, if we see fit to publish it, for it is upon a subject of 
which she would have written before she left Lowell, if she could have found time. With 
this explanation we publish the letter, premising that we do not entirely agree with her 
in some of her sweeping declarations, but think that her aim is good, and her mode of 
expression, though daring, yet justifiable. One, more accustomed to write upon politi- 
cal subjects, might have been more perspicuous, though not more honest.—Ep. 


A LETTER ABOUT HARD TIMES. 


You ask me what I think of “hard times”? 'Think—why I think that as 
a nation we are in the same predicament as the frog in the fable, who tried to 
swell to the size of the ox, and finally, without attaining its object, ‘* bursted.” 
There are fixed laws by which trade, and the imports and exports of nations 
are regulated, as well as in the material world. For instance, if A has 
nothing but his yearly income for his support, and that income is one thou- 
sand dollars, while his expenses and liabilities are two thousand dollars, why 
in the very nature of the case, he must “ faz/;” and his failure injures B, 
C and D, who are his creditors. In continuation, B,C and D perhaps live 
within their income, but the failure of A, E and G, their debtors, involves 
them in the same dilemma, and they must retrench, or fail too. This re- 
trenchment has been a hard matter to come at, for it affects the smiles and 
good humor of their families, for a great portion of our countrywomen would 
refuse to expend less than they have been accustomed to, unless compelled 
by the failure of their husbands and fathers, and consequent loss of credit. 
I am not disposed to go into the merits, or demerits of the “ credit system,” 
(although I do think that integrity and energy should be capital as well as 
money,) but there is one thing that all will agree upon, (viz.) that the credit 
system has been most sadly abused. 

But I date the primary cause of the present national prostration of business 
far back. I know that politicians lay the whole blame of the matter to some 
movement of the party they do not support, or that one which does not sup- 
port their measures ; as, for instance, the Whigs charge the evil upon Gen. 
Jackson’s veto of the United States Bank; while the Democrats say that it 
has arisen from the evils which grew out of that institution. The evils of 
which both parties complain, seem to me to be the effect, rather than the 
cause—the breaking out of the ulcer, instead of the impurity of the blood 
which tainted the system. 

The root of the evils under which our nation is suffering, was something 
prior to the ‘removal of the deposites from the United States Bank,” or to 
the ** veto” upon the act to recharter that bank, or the “specie circular”— 
yes, antecedent to the act to establish that bank in the first place. Our 
“hard times” are the effects of a moral, rather than a political evil; and 
political errors have grown out of the moral sins. 

I know that the politicians of both parties would shrug up their shoulders, 
and say that this is but a woman’s assertion, and ask what | know of these 
things? Not much, I confess, if my whole information upon the subject had 
been derived from their “ political capital.” And when I have examined 
their arguments upon banks, sub-treasuries, or exchequers, I have followed 
their example, and looked upon the effects, instead of the cause ; and I have 
been forced to the conclusion that the contentions about “ paper currency” 
and “hard currency,” is like the famed battle of the Kentucky snakes, where 
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‘‘each seized his opponent by the tail, and swallowed and swallowed, until 
not a vestige of either remained !” 

I have said that I date the procuring cause of the present hard times far- 
ther back than any of the political changes which are the causes assigned, 
and that I attribute it to a moral, instead of a political sin. You will ask at 
whose threshold I lay the charge of guilt? At the doors of American moth- 
ers—at the gates of those weak, vain, frivolous and effeminate women, who 
would sacrifice the comforts of their own household to outshine their neigh- 
bor in some gala display of dress, or furniture. The mothers, by their ex- 
ample, have taught their offspring to value display and luxury, before truth, 
virtue, and honor; vanity has been instilled into their young minds, instead 
of integrity; and pride and selfishness have been nurtured, instead of patri- 
otism ; and the result is, they have made them a “nation of bankrupts!” 
not to express it by a harsher designation. 

The grand trouble is, that we are a nation of apes! instead of men and 
women with common sense. Our ancestors were men with noble aims and 
true spirits—that we have degenerated, I attribute to some error in our early 
education. ‘Think you that Washington was the son of a mother who taught 
him that mere outward display was the chief aim of his existence? Mothers, 
American mothers do not realize how much their example affects the desti- 
nies of the nation. Questions of political economy they leave to be investi- 
gated by our legislators, or old maids. ‘The moruers of the land have no 
interest in these things—their whole time is engrossed by their cares in edu- 
cating their offspring to be gent/emen and ladies. Lapigzs and GENTLEMEN ! 
America is overstocked with the commodity. We want men and women; 
we want common sense, not French graces; a little practical republican in- 
dependence, not so much aping of foreign nobility. I repeat that the fault 
is, we are a nation of apes. Our millionaires ape European magnificence— 
those whose purses are not so heavy, ape our millionaires—and the less ape 
the greater through every grade. Wherever the semblance fails, it is for 
want of means, not of inclination. Our aristocracy is one of expense; and 
a man is more or less respectable, according to the expenses he incurs in 
the pursuit of pleasure and amusement. No matter how he gets his money, 
provided he does not gain it “ by the sweat of his brow;” and no matter 
whether he has it at all, if he only spends, or rather incurs as many liabili- 
ties, as he would were his purse better filled than his head. 

We are not a nation of misers, and yet the whole nation has been mad 
“to get rich.” ‘The mania for wealth, has not been to hoard, but to gain 
and spend. ‘Truth, honor, integrity, nay, life itself, have been sacrificed to 
gain, to spend, to attract the stare and envy of fools; and American mothers 
have been the very root of the folly. Expense has been the criterion of 
American taste and respectability. And joining this to another characteristic, 
the aim has been who should secure the most expensive decorations cheapest. 

American ladies have no taste of their own. Their fashions must be im- 
ported ; their milliners must be of foreign extraction ; and to clap the climax 
of folly, their governesses must also have the ne plus ultra recommendation, 
that they, too, are of foreign manufacture. (Of course, I refer to those who 
are ‘‘ fashionables ;” and monkeys, as we are, we all ape to be fashionables.) 


Are foreigners the most desirable persons to give our “ young ideas” repub- 
lican impressions? And are not those women culpable, who would sacrifice 
the honor of being the mothers of independent Americans, for the sake of 
giving to the world imitations of foreign ninnies? I know that many a son 
shames his mother’s training ; but I cannot think that, as a nation, we should 
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have become so nearly a set of reckless gamblers, and almost without the 
‘“‘1en righteous persons” to save us from commercial perdition, if there had 
been as many exertions to have given the nation honest, honorable, upright 
men, as there have been to stock us with gentlemen. Parents, with the weak 
and fond desires of parental affection, have thought they were seeking their 
children’s best good by endeavoring to make them genteel ; and a man’s or 
woman’s claim to gentility was according to their grade of uselessness, or 
usefulness. ‘To be useful, was the crying sin against ever aspiring to be 
fashionable ; and to be fashionable was the grand aim, the highest point of 
American aristocracy. And as our political institutions declare “all men” 
to be *“‘ born free and equal, endowed with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” we have all become 
aristocrats, and made the pursuit of fashionable folly our happiness. It is 
the females who give the tone of society and taste to a nation; and as ours 
have no taste cf their own, and are content to be dependent upon foreigners 
for all articles and shapes requiring taste, as a natural consequence, the im- 
pression has become national that we must be dependent upon foreign na-* 
tions. Hence, to satisfy and anticipate this craving appetite for foreign 
manufactures and gewgaws, our imports have exceeded our exports. 

Our countrywomen want patriotism—want: independence. ‘They possess 
what a Yankee would call ** spunk,” but want a true consciousness of patri- 
otic independence. If they possessed this, they would not be content to re- 
ccive the cast-off fashions of European fashionables with as much gratitude 
as a favorite waiting-maid accepts some cast-off decoration from her mistress. 
Like the monkeys with the sailor, we pull off, and put on our caps from pure 
imitation, and the dictation of the “ last advices.””>, An American fashionable 
lady would not wear an American print of equal texture and color as a for- 
eign one, for the price would allow her maid to wear a similar one; and 
expense is the criterion of American aristocracy. But if the matter would 
stop there, I would not object to it—for if a lady cannot be distinguished 
from her servant, except by her dress, let it so be—there ought to be some- 
thing to knovw the mistress from her “help.” You will remember the horri- 
ble fact, which came from an American lady a few years since, that ‘ fac- 
tory girls wore gold watches.” And the greatest evil arising from the matter, 
probably, in the estimation of the lady, was that strangers would be unable 
to tell herself from a factory girl, should accident place them together. 

I know that thousands and tens of thousands are learning the sad lessons 
which their extravagance has inflicted upon them, but they feel as though 
they were more “ sinned against than sinning”—as though they were snffer- 
ing from the political errors of the nation, instead of reaping the reward of 
their own folly. But let prosperity beam again, and we should see the same 
wild chase after precedence, that has been enacting for the last twenty-five 
years, or perhaps, ever since there were two families to quarrel about it. 

Granting that men are capable of self-government, there are but very few 
women who are so endowed; and if the wise men of the natieg, imstead of 
wrangling about banks, sub-treasuries, and exchequers, had established a 
court, or set of titles, whereby every lady’s pretension might be determined 
without the interference of a French milliner, or mantua-maker, they would 
have accomplished a good that never will be done in any other way, unless 
it Is by ridicule. Who, with any risibilities, can sit down and canvass the 
envy, jealousy, and strife of pretension and rivalry, exhibited even in their 
own immediate circle, and not laugh heartily ? The case does not admit of 
reason. You might as well tell a belle that she was not pretty, and expect 
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to be listened to patiently, as to convince a lady that she was not fashiona- 
ble, or at least, would not be, if she had all the appliance of foreign aid. 

If Congress could pass a bill, providing “that every young lady under 
twenty, who hoped to be married, should always wear a national costume of 
domestic manufacture, or else be subject to the penalty of ‘single blessed- 
ness,’” perhaps, in the course of time, we might learn to bear affluence, and 
cease to be a nation of apes—for mamas would put on what their daughters 
were obliged to wear, and no single lady would think, until fifteen years 
were added to the twenty, to change her uniform. 

Perhaps I am too severe upon these small foibles of my countrywomen, 
but it is the principle, rather than the act, that I would “‘declaim against. 
Little things affect great principles. It was but a three per cent. duty that 
aroused the American Colonies to resistance to the mother country. And 
where now should we find the patriotic dames ready to sacrifice some cov- 
eted foreign importation for a small three per cent. duty, which only affected 
the honor of their country ? 

Again, there is another phase of aristocracy, which has had its effect upon 
the “times,” and that is, the “aristocracy of employment’”—as though a 
man was to be respected more for spending his time in a counting-room, 
than for spending it planting and digging potatoes. The folly of useful ar- 
istocracy is as great a libel upon manhood, as the folly of useless aristocracy 
is upon common sense. 

These errors are a moral fault. Does that mother impress upon the minds 
of her offspring the true principles of integrity and honor, who teaches that: 
a man is to be valued more for the adventitious circumstances of fortune— 
for his dress, or his employment, than for his moral honesty, probity and 
truth? And yet these are the impressions which the republican children of 
our democratic land receive ! 

I have often thought that the evils of a hereditary and titled nobility were 
not so great as those of the democratic independence, where a ‘** man is the 
architect of his own fortune,” and woman the creator of her own pretensions. 
A man may be a democrat—a woman never is. And as our sex give the 
tone to society, I fear we never can be the democratic people we profess to 
be; and if we must have the evils of an aristocracy, let us, at least, have 
some of its good. 

In Europe, the estates of the titled nobility are entailed upon the eldest 
branch of the family. But one of each family is required to support the 
honor of the house and name, and the rest can, and are expected to carve 


out their own fortunes usefully, or honorably. 


In America, a man may have seven sons and five daughters, and each 
and every individual of the family feel themselves bound to support the dig- 
nity of their father’s house by an equal expense, and must continue to spend 
what they were accustomed to in the paternal establishment. The original 
income might have been able to sustain a splendid and magnificent estab- 
lishment, but, divided into twelve parts, it would be hardly reasonable to re- 
quire an equal expenditure with that which characterized the original fortune. 

I might illustrate every position I have taken, by facts, but I do not antici- 
vate that I shall do any good by inflicting upon you all my thoughts about 
“hard times,” and I shall weary your patience in perusal. If I could clothe 
my thoughts with eloquent words, so that the mothers and daughters of our 
country would listen to me—if I had the power to-convince, ‘then I would 
turn public reformer, and try to convince my countrywomen. As for party 
politicians, there is no hope of them. You might as well preach reason to a 
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iackdaw, and repentance to a tiger, and hope to make an impression, as to 
tell a party politician of patriotism, and expect to be understood. But if 
honest politicians would go home, and make their w7// the majority, and en- 
deavor to reform the vain folly of their own families, they would do more 
good than they will wrangling about banks, or exchequers in Congress. To 
make us other than a nation of apes, will require more than the efforts of 
this generation. ‘Therefore, to remedy present evils, we must take advan- 
iage of what we cannot avert ; and the magnates of our land, our greatest 
apes, must set some example, which in its effects will conduce to make us 
as reasonable, patriotic and independent a nation of monkeys as the circum- 
stances will admit. If we must be apes, let us be American baboons, not 
French, English, Dutch, or Persian imitations of apes. Kare. 








COMPLAINT OF A NOBODY. 


I seem to myself like an unsightly weed, 
Growing up in a bright parterre, ' 

Where the perfume of flowers is silently shed 
On the wings of the balmy air. 


The rose-trees are blossoming by my side, 
The violet’s breath is nigh ; 

Mild glances are gleaming upon them with pride, 
But unloved and unheeded am I. 


The high trees are waving above and around, 
W hose branches with happy notes ring, 
While ‘neath them a shade for the weary is found; 
But I am a vain useless thing. 


I fancy they ’re all looking coldly on me; 
And I think, were I only away, 

Some flow’ret, or herb, in my station might be, 
As cheerful and useful as they. 


Oh, why was I placed here? No pleasure I yield; 
None look upon me with delight ; 

More fitting for me were some wild barren field, 
Than a garden so blooming and bright. 


When the fierce storms are raging, I will not repine, 
Though I’m heedlessly crushed in the strife ; 
For surely 't were better oblivion were mine, 
Than a worthless, inglorious life. 


Y. M. cannot mean to intimate that she is a nobody.—Ep. 
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STORIES FROM THE LINN-SIDE. No. VII. 
THE EMBROIDERED SCARF. 


‘¢¢ O bind me with that scarf,’ he said, 
‘A gift from beauty’s hands, 

And wet it with my heart’s best blood, 
My brave enlaureled bands.’ 


They bind his wounds, the scarf is wet, 
His life blood flowing fast ; 

His soul but faintly lingers yet, 
One moment—now ’tis past.” 


Ir was a beautiful sunset. There was a gentle breeze just sufficient to 
stir the light leaves of the forest, to wave the tull grass of the plain, and to 
throw back the light curls of a fair young maiden, who stood upon a high 
bank that nearly surrounded a clear expanse of water in the rear of the an- 
cient castle of Mauleverton. She was anxiously awaiting the expected ar- 
rival of one whose presence was to her as sunlight to the opening flower. 
At length a boat suddenly emerged from the shadow of a distant mountain, 
whose rugged base extended far into the waters of that enchanting lake, and 
rapidly approached towards the landing place. ‘The boat contained besides 
the boatmen, a gentleman in a plain English uniform, but of high and noble 
bearing. As he drew near the shore, he arose, and waved his hand in ac- 
knowledgment of the same signal on the part of the fair girl who awaited him. 

Scarcely had the boat touched the strand, when he was by her side, and 
the exclamation of “‘ dear Alice,” burst from his lips, and she was fondly 
folded to his heart. 

Sir Charles Manvers had long been the acknowledged lover of Alice Mau- 
leverton, and it is not strange a year of separation should seem to their young 
hearts as an eternity, and often did the devoted Alice- fear that it might be 
eternal, for he was a youth of undaunted courage ; he had been promoted to 
posts of honor and danger, by that gallant monarch, Charles the Second, 
and well did he fill these stations. He was first on the battle field, and where 
the balls were whizzing most thickly might ever be found the brave Man- 
vers. If there was a dangerous reconnoitering service to be performed near 
the enemy’s station, he was sure to volunteer his aid. If he was the first in 
battle to meet the enemies of his king, he was also first in peace to return 
to the lady of his love. 

Sir Charles was of a noble but decayed family, and when he asked the 
generous and frank hearted baron for the hand of his daughter, he was not 
interrogated upon the amount of gold he could bring to swell her coffers, 
but was simply asked, “ Do you love her? Will you continue to love her 
through sunshine and through storm? And let it be your object to make her 
happy? For,” continued he, *‘ many troubles and disappointments will arise 
in the journey of life, of which you have never dreamed; your path may be 
strewed with flowers, but mark me, there will be thorns interspersed. Take 
her, and love and cherish her as tenderly as I have done.” 

This conversation passed the morning before his departure for a year’s 
absence, and now he had returned laden with honors, with the laurels of 
fame twined around his brow, to claim his fair bride. When the first trans- 
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orts of meeting had passed, and Alice could feel that her joy was no dream 
of fancy, but indeed and in truth a sober reality, she raised her head, and 
looking intently into his dark, expressive eyes, she said, ** Oh, Charles, you 
know not how happy I[ am that you have returned, with the same true heart, 
and that the fascinations of a court have had no power to shake your fidelity 
and love. Had you returned with indifference and coldness, then, indeed, 
should I have been most wretched and desolate ; the world to me would have 
been a blank, but now,” and she hid her blushing face in her hands, as she 
continued, “ I am the most blest of mortals.” Again and again did he press 
his lips to that fair brow, all his own, and “think not,” he answered, “ that 
aught at court could compare with my own dear Alice, and see,” he contin- 
ued, ‘here is your parting gift, though somewhat soiled and worn,” at the 
same time holding up an elegantly wrought scarf, “* how many times have I 
thought,”” said he, laughing, “‘ that there was some charm connected with 
this little pledge of affection, for thrice has it saved my life ; twice it guarded 
my heart from the balls of the enemy, and the third time I was nearly ex- 
hausted from the profuse bleeding of my wounds; I was far from my com- 
rades, and had nothing with which I might staunch them, when my hand 
accidentally wandered to this, [ quickly thrust it into the deep gash, and it 
had the desired effect.” 

Alice smiled slightly, and made no reply, but the words which followed 
on his part were low and soft, and the fond hearts which now met were truly 
happy. ‘They soon after approached the castle, and after taking two or three 
turns on the terrace, they parted, he to meet the old baron, her father; and 
she to her chamber, to offer up a prayer to Him, who had watched and pro- 
tected amid dangers her heart’s best treasure. a ay . ° 


“ Ring, joyous chords !—ring out again! 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain! 
They are here—the fair face and careless heart, 
And stars shall wane, ere the mirthful part.— 
But I met a dimly mournful glance, 
In a sudden turn of the flying dance ; 
I heard the tone of a heavy sigh, 
In a pause of the thrilling melody ! 
And it is not well that wo should breathe 
On the bright spring-flowers of the festal wreath !— 
Ye that to thought or to grief belong, 
Leave, leave the hall of song! 


Ring, joyous chords !—ring out again! 

A swifter still and a wilder strain! 

And bring fresh wreaths !—we will banish all 
Save the free in heart from our festive hall.’ 


Long, long years have passed away, since the meeting of the lovers, and 
now let us look again into the old castle. It is a gala day with them, and 
the beautiful and fair are there assembled, for it is the birth-day party of 
Annah Manvers, the daughter of Alice, who had long been the devoted wife 
of Sir Charles. The rooms they occupied were in harmony with the com- 
pany ; the soft mellow light, from the innumerable shaded lamps, lent an 
additional charm to the scene. In the deep recess of a curtained window, 
might have been seen a gentleman and lady, but so earnest was their con- 
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versation, that they heeded not that there were any other occupants of the 
room but themselves. 

‘“‘ Nay,” said the impassioned youth, for he could not have numbered more 
than twenty summers—“ rather tell me, Annah, that you hate me, than that 
I am indifferent to you.” 

*¢« No, no, Clarence,” answered Annah, in a voice so low and musical that 
it sent a thrill of rapture to his heart, ‘1 cannot say so, for have I not told 
you oft and again, that my heart was yours; and,” she continued, ‘though 
I may be compelled to give my hand to another, be assured that my love for 
you will be enduring as my life. You well know, Clarence, that my father 
is involved in a political quarrel, and he thinks if | would consent to become 
the wife of Lord Brook, all might yet be well; and should we not sacrifice 
every thing, if by so doing we could restore peace between those who are 
at enmity, especially when one of the parties is a tenderly beloved parent? 
Yes,”’ she said, as the tears fell thick and fast upon the hand of her lover, 
‘“‘T must yield the fondest wishes of my heart to save him who gave me be- 
ing; and now, Clarence, we must part. In the turmoil of war forget her 
who can never be your wife; and I pray you, seek to win some one more 
worthy than Annah Manners—at least, one who without the sacrifice of other 
duties, may be your partner for life.” 

For a moment she gazed into his eyes, as if she would read by the aid of 
her own heart what was passing through his mind, but she saw nothing there 
save despair; and again she bade him go. 


‘¢Oh who can measure woman’s love, 
Or probe its depth and length? 
With all the meekness of a dove, 
It hath a lion’s strength.” 


She knew she must resign him, and that she must not indulge her grief; 
but it was like rending her very heart. 

‘*¢ And must it be so,” said the youth, rising, and gazing around with a 
vacant look ; ‘I always knew your angel worth; yes, it would be too much 
happiness for me to call you all my own. Fare thee well, fair Annah; and 
may angels protect you; and with the help of Him who knoweth all things, 
may I, in a measure, conquer that deep love for you, that is consuming my 
very life. Until then, adieu ;” and he hastily pressed his lips to her high 
polished brow. It was cold as monumental marble. He left her and _has- 
tened to the terrace below, where, resting himself on a projecting stone, he 
gave way to his long-restrained and agonized feelings, almost with the wild 
grief of a maniac. 

Clarence Winsalow was the younger son of a nobleman, and it was his 
misfortune to fall passionately in love with Annah Manvers, about the time 
her father had promised her hand to Lord Brook, who was also fondly at- 
tached to her; but, alas! she loved another, and it was only for her father’s 
sake that she had consented to be his. As Lord Brook was the political op- 
ponent of her father, nothing but her promise to become his wife could allay 
their strongly irritated feelings. 

She stepped into the hall, after the departure of Clarence, to regain her 
composure before meeting her future husband, who was to grace the party 
with his presence, and there she busied herself in examining by moonlight 
the various kinds of armor, that hung against the wall, but what most pow- 
erfully arrested her attention, was a complete suit, with an elegant embroi- 
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dered scarf attached to it; and as she stood wondering that she had never 
noticed it before, she heard her father’s voice by her side. 

« Ah, my dear,” said he, laughing, ‘‘ what do you find so attractive amid 
this rubbish, that we cannot enjoy your company in the saloon, for you are 
well aware that every thing is wanting, if you are not there ?” 

“‘ Yes, father, I will soon join you,” she answered, laying her hand on his ; 
‘“‘ but first tell me, why that scarf is hung there to moulder upon that cast-off 
armor?’ She had touched a chord in her father’s heart, which responded to 
much that was tender and thrilling—and quickly did his thoughts revert to 
the time, when he, with all the enthusiasm of youthful feelings, had parted 
from his own dear Alice, and of his return after a year’s absence; all the joy 
and sorrow of his past life was arrayed before him, and often did the ques- 
tion arise in his own heart, if he was acting as a father should, to sacrifice 
his child to his ambition, not by compelling her to marry a man she did not 
like, but merely telling her that it was his wish, knowing that her filial obe- 
dience would render his wishes a law to her. 

‘‘ No, it shall not be,”’ he uttered aloud, ‘* my daughter shall wed the man 
of her choice ; it shall never be said of me, that I sacrificed so fair a flower 
at the shrine of ambition. No, let the storm come, I will brave its fury with 
a calm and quiet conscience.” 

‘* Annah, my love,” said the father, ‘‘do you love Clarence Winsalow ? 
If so, you shall be his, for I know that to obtain you, he would yield all but 
virtue and honor, and his gay joyous nature is more fitting for your buoyant 
heart, than that moody old lord; my only wender is, that I ever could have 
been so blinded as to think, for a moment, that you could be happy with him.” 

‘Oh, father,” exclaimed the enraptured girl, “I shall be so happy,” and 
she threw her arms about his neck, and concealed her gushing tears upon 
his shoulder. 

‘Go, my child,” said he, at last, ‘‘and calm your excited feelings. In 
the mean time I will seek Clarence, for | think I saw him amid the crowd 
this evening, and I will likewise adjust matters as well as I may be able with 
Lord Brook.” 

An hour passed away, and had you looked into the little oratory, that joined 
the family chapel, you might have seen a young couple kneeling before the 
sacred shrine, and the kind father too was there to give his daughter’s hand 
to Clarence, and never had he been so happy, since the day he himself knelt 
before that same altar, with the chosen of his heart. ‘The embroidered scarf 
was taken down from the old armor, and ever kept by Sir Charles Manvers 
as a sacred thing, for, besides saving his life, it had led him to resist the 
temptation of sacrificing his child to his ambition. Jone. 





THE VOYAGE OF FERNANDO UP THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Ir was with a light heart that Fernando seated himself in the small boat 
that was to convey him from the crowded streets and pestilential air of New 
Orleans, that great mart of the western world, for he had become wearied 
with the ceaseless routine of business that had claimed his attention during 
his sojourn there; and he felt that it would be a kind relief to his exhausted 
spirit to be freed from care, and that it would also be a source of much grat- 
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ification to visit the remnant of the once powerful tribes, who formerly pos- 
sessed this country, and to listen to their tales and legends of former times. 
As the little boat held its way, through the water, and he beheld the city with 
all its scenes receding, as it were, from view, he turned from the sight, think- 
ing that solitude was far preferable to its pleasures and cares. He contin- 
ued his voyage for several days with few interruptions, although the silence 
of the passing hour was sometimes broken by the din of business as he ap- 
proached those villages, which had been reared in the bosom of the forest, 
to facilitate the accumulation of wealth. Now and then, his eye fell on the 
cheerless abode of some lone being, who, disgusted with the follies and vices 
of the world, had buried himself in the wilderness, with no one to lighten the 
hour of gloom, and no companions but the wild tenants of the wood. At the 
close of a fine day, whose silence kad not been disturbed except by the an- 
swering cries of the birds that hovered round the water, Fernando perceived, 
on his right, a small eddy, that seemed by its commodious situation to invite 
him to moor his boat for the night. As he neared the shore, to his. surprise 
he observed one of the red sons of the forest reclining his gigantic form against 
a lofty oak that grew near the water’s edge. He seemed lost in thought, and 
on his brow sadness and sorrow were plainly stamped. On observing Fer- 
nando, his countenance lighted up with joy, and he instantly approached him, 
but as he gazed upon him more intently, he turned his face away, and burst 
into a flood of tears. ‘The sympathy of Fernando was roused for the un- 
happy being before him, and he kindly sought to soothe his grief by gentle 
words. The Indian slowly raised his head and spoke thus: ‘ Mesotti thanks 
you, but you cannot erase from his heart the image of one, whose departure 
for the stranger land he now laments, and for whose return, he ardently looks.” 
It was then that Fernando learned, for the first time, that there existed a be- 
lief among some of the tribes in that region, that when one of their number 
dies, he has only gone a journey from whence he will return; and whenever 
they see a stranger they think their friend has returned to his kindred and 
tribe, but when they discover their mistake it causes such a reverse of feel- 
ing as to overpower their fortitude, and they give themselves up, a prey to 
sorrow and grief, as did this warrior. Bi 3. HH. 





THE PUDDING; 
OR, CRITICAL SITUATION OF A STRANGER IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Axout three weeks afier my arrival in America, I was invited to dinner, 
by the captain of the ship in which | had made my passage. If he had in- 
vited me sooner, in the fear of making some mistake, I should perhaps have 
refused ; but then by dint of study and attention, I began to understand a 
little English, and as I could say “I thank you,” “very well,” ‘very good,” 
though sometimes not without confounding them, I accepted the invitation 
with pleasure. As he had promised, he received me without ceremony, and 
after having presented me to his wife and sisters, we seated ourselves at the 
table. | 
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From the roast beef to the pudding nothing very important occurred. I 
had then dined so well that I would willingly have left the table, but the pud- 
ding having appeared I was obliged to remain. This dish was not entirely 
new to me, but I had never been able to eat of it; and in the fear of being 
obliged to in this instance, I followed attentively each movement of the lady 
who presided, thinking to refuse by an “I thank you,” when I should be 
offerred some. I was soon presented with a plateful, on which molasses 
was put. ‘I thank you,” said I to her, and saw myself helped. 

What could I do? By saying “I thank you,” [ had accepted it. Pud- 
ding and molasses for a Frenchman recently arrived in America—what could 
be more contrary to his taste? In order not to appear ridiculous or impolite, 
I began to eat; but what violence did I not do myself. I perspired pro- 
fusely. ‘To swallow I was obliged to hold myself perpendicularly, and to 
make a great effort at each mouthful to make it enter the throat. I was at 
length at the last, when the lady of the house, who had not noticed my em- 
barrassment, offered me a second potion, by demanding my plate, which my 
friend, the captain, would have passed to her had I not held it with both 
hands, saying that | had eaten enough, and that it would be impossible for 
me to take more. 

“Do n’t you like it?” said the lady. 

Oh, yes, very well, very good,” replied I quickly ; “* but enough, enough.” 

I then learned what I never forgot, that in order to refuse any thing po- 
litely in America, it was not sufficient to say “I thank you,” or as we say 


in France, “je vous remercie,” but that this phrase must be preceded by the 
word No. 7 E. W.5. 





EDITORIAL. 


A Manvat Laspor Scuoot. 


“Yet I exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O’er the blind elements ; a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed; almost a soul 
Imparted—to brute matter. I rejoice, 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
Which by the thinking mind have been compelled 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied man. 
For with the sense of admiration blends 
The animating hope that time may come 
When strengt)-ened. yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over Nature gained, 
Men of all lands shall exercise the same 
In due proportion to their country’s need ; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral law.” Wordsworth. 


To one situated in the midst of an enterprising manufacturing population, observing 
the fulfilment of recent plans, and the foundation of new and future enterprises, the 
expediency of manufacturing for our own population—of availing ourselves of our al- 
most inexhaustible natural resources for this purpose, and of prompt and energetic la- 
bor—the expediency of this seems to be a question entirely laid to rest. We might 
have sowed, and planted, and dug, for England, and let her have manufactured for us; 
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but it pleased England to shut her ports against our grain and produce, and now it 
has pleased America to shut her ports against England's calicoes and drillings. 

There are those also who think it not quite so well to be dependent upon a foreign 

ower—to be unable to manufacture for ourselves; and when it should please England 
to withhold her calicoes—to be obliged to go without them—all this is not so pleasing to 
Yankees—to some of them at least. And if we are to be a manufacturing people, or, 
at least, so far as we are such, why not introduce the same improvements into the 
factory corporations as are attempted in other systems. I do not mean mechanical 
improvements—our ingenious and energetic machinists will not neglect these—but [ 
mean social improvements—plans by which this ‘intellectual mastery over the ele- 
ments’’ shall be more in accordance with the moral law, and more in harmony with 
all moral and physical laws. In this country there are several institutions which con- 
nect mental with manual labor. Some of these are agricultural, others are not; but 
none of them are connected with manufactures. Such athing seems not to have been 
deemed possible. The mention of it will undoubtedly startle many, and we much 
fear that it will be immediately pronounced impracticable. But why so?—there is no 
insurmountable obstacle in the way, unless it should be found that the dislike of the 
capitalist to any change is insuperable. This extreme conservatism is the fault of 
manufacturers—this dislike to change, and love of having all things go on as they 
have always done. This is probably because all projected reforms have been of such 
a nature as to affect immediately the pecuniary interests of those concerned. But re- 
forms must come—some changes must be—and sooner or later there will be an altera- 
tion and retrenchment of the hours of labor. Man was not made to be a mere beast 
of burden—far less woman. Public sentiment is becoming more enlightened upon 
this subject. The hours of labor have now been lessened in many places, and in many 
employments; and though a manufactory may be the last stronghold of lengthened 
labor, yet it will finally be stormed and taken. 

We do not think, as we have before asserted, that it is the present wish of the fe- 
male operatives that this change should now take place; but it is because factory labor 
is with most of them task-work—something is to be suddenly achieved, and then will 
come repose. But as the manufacturing population becomes more stable, if so it will 
ever be, and it is more generally considered a means of obtaining a livelihood, the 
wish for a pleasanter life will become stronger. But something might now be done 
which would be gratifying to a part, and, perhaps, eventually benefit all. A Manual 
Labor School, which would employ one set of girls in the forenoon, and another in 
the afternoon, would be an improvement involving no more loss to those who might 
invest than other capitalists are subject to. There are now several Female Manual 
Labor Schools in New England; all of good reputation as institutions for learning, 
and one of them, as we are informed by a letter from the principal, is intended by its 
trustees to be second to no school in the country. This will probably be a school for 
the daughters of the rich, where housewifery will be taught as one of the indispensa- 
ble accomplishments of a thoroughly educated young lady ; and an excellent plan itis. 
A school connected with a factory would be connected with many disadvantages, and 
could not compete with these; but, with all possible humility, we could look upon 
them as models, which we might attempt imperfectly to imitate. There would be 
difficulties, but the energy would not be found wanting to overcome them; and the 
school, in fact, should be intended for those indigent but energetic girls who strive in 
all ways to obtain an education—of whom there are now many in Lowell, and of 
whom there can be no doubt that-such an institution would bring many more. It 
would be a tedious way to gain an education—to toil six hours per diem in the mill, 
three hours at housework, and spend three hours in study, or more, if inclined to take 
more from the hours of rest and recreation. But it would be no more tedious than 
the method of many who come and work the full number of hours, and then go away, 
and spend all the time in study. It would be more conducive to health, and we should 
think a pleasanter mode of gaining an education. There is often over-exertion in the 
attempt to gain, in a short time, an overplus which will enable them to attend some 
expensive school, and this, at least, would be obviated. There would not be that 
long-continued wear of body, which must, in some degree, affect the mind, and often 
leaves the individual in a state little fitted for the mental labors which she attempts, 
and which are more difficult from the long neglect of such occupations. 

The method of the Manual Labor Schools is to have the work all done by the schol- 
ars, under the supervision of a matron; and here is a decided benefit for the young 
lady, by preventing her from forgetting how to make a pudding, or a loaf of bread. 

The objections would be these. “* Could the young ladies thus maintain themselves?”’ 
Nine hours of labor ought to maintain a young woman. The expense of board would 
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be small where the work would be done by themselves, and any one can dress neatly, 
even if very cheaply. Let the young women have a uniform, and they would not be 
ashamed of it, though its materiel were coarse and plain compared with the dresses 
of those who worked for dress alone. They undoubtedly would learn to look upon 
their cheap gowns as “‘robes of honor.” Another objection might be, that “they would 
not be liked as operatives—they would be unprofitable servants.” I think not. Girls 
who would, in this way, strive for knowledge, would not be feeble nerveless beings. 
They would be full of life and energy, and, even if not, any one could work as briskly 
six hours as twelve, and we might naturally suppose rather more so. One of the 
writers for The Offering has had an opportunity to work at “ drawing in,”’ (that is, 
drawing the threads through the harnesses,) mornings and evenings, and attending 
the High School during the day. She says that she has earned her board and books, 
and if one could thus labor and study, others might do it. 

“They would be troublesome to their overseers.” No—not if the regulations of 
their mill were adapted to their circumstances. Every thing might be arranged so as 
to go on like clock-work. She, who was to work in the forenoon, might be at her 
place as regularly every morning as if she were to work all day, and her substitute 
might be there as regularly every afternoon as if she had worked in the morning. A 
great advantage of having a school like this, would be in the good influence which 
the scholars would exert over other operatives. 

In a report, sent to the Secretary of the American Board of Education, by some of 
the Superintendents of Lowell, it was stated that, having ascertained the number of 
operatives who had been employed as teachers, it was also found that their wages 
were upon a higher average than those of their fellows, who had not been thus em- 
ployed; and it was also stated that, in times of difficulty, they looked to those girls 
fur sympathy and assistance. Well educated girls are not more fond of insult and op- 
pression than are the ignorant, but they are less under the dominion of passion, and 
inore guided by reason. They would not easily be made the tools of aristocrats or 
demagogues. ‘They would not be so influenced by prejudice, or so easily led by the 
designing to disgrace themselves by “showing their spirit.’””. They would not sur- 
round the City Hall in a mob, but, if wronged, would seek redress in some less excep- 
tionable manner. Their health would be better cared for, and thus could there be 
formed a more correct criterion of the inevitable influence of their employment upon 
the constitution. 

We should like to have the opinions of the press upon a subject like this—if it 
speaks favorably the plan will probably be adopted somewhere, even if Lowell capi- 
talists disapprove. We see no impossibilities, and we are not alone in thinking it 
practicable. If we were, we might distrust our own judgment. 





Some of the remarks in our last number upon health have been thought, by a few, 
to be incorrect. We have listened to their objections, and hear nothing to cause us to 
change our opinion. And, moreover, some of the operatives themselves, and very in- 
telligent and judicious girls too, have come to us, to express their entire concurrence 
in our statements. ‘It is every word true,’’ say they; and so we still think. One 
said, “* When T went home sick my friends thought it was the factory which had in- 
jured my health, but J knew it was all my own fault, and so ny overseer told me.”’ 

We did not then speak of all the causes of ill health, but one we sincerely believe 
to be the ‘“*hurry of business’’—the strife to outdo each other—the desire to perform 
a self-allotted task within a certain time, thus allowing themselves to be in a con- 
tinued fret and state of anxiety, which has its effect upon body and mind. “ Take it 
all fair and easy,”’ and your sleep and digestion will be all the better. Another cause 
is the ‘dosing and drugging.’’ When sick it is common to go to some male or female 
quack, or purchase some bottle of bitters, or something of the kind, instead of diet- 
ing, or leaving the mill to rest themselves, or going to some good physician. A cause 
of weak lungs among weavers, I should judge to be the almost universal practice of 
threading their shuttles with their breath. This has become so common that, in some 
places, shuttles are made which can be threaded in no other way. From the little we 
know of our organization, we should think it would be highly injurious to suck a thread 
once a minute (it must average more than that with extra work, for it must be remem- 
bered that suction is twice performed upon each shuttle) thongh habit renders it seem- 
ingly easy. But it must be an extra task, which the lungs cannot always perform 
with impunity. 
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A Lerrer From Miss Martineau. Sometime since there appeared in the London 
Atheneum a review of The Lowell Offering, with which we were much pleased ; 
and, having learned that it was Miss Martineau who had directed the attention of the 
reviewer to our little magazine, we resolved to send her a complete set of the work, 
The four numbers of the old series, the first and second volumes of the new, bound 
together, and one or two numbers of the present volume were accordingly presented to 
Miss Harriet Martineau, by Misses Harriet Farley, Harriet Curtis, and Harriet Lees, 
the trio who contribute most largely to the Offering at the present time. A few ex- 
tracts from a letter recently received we will give to our readers. She says: ‘* There 
could be no doubt in the mind of any one who knew me, that your gift would be truly 
acceptable to me. It is welcome as a token of kindness, and for its own value, and 
above all as a proof of sympathy between you and me, in regard to that great subject, 
the true honor and interests of our sex. In my respect for labor I am a true republi- 
can, and nothing vexes me more in American writings than to see any question what- 
ever about this—any jealousy about station, or dress, as determined by labor—any 
need of self-assertion on the part of factory girls, etc.” * * * 

‘¢ What a blessed lot is yours in comparison with that of a multitude of girls in this 
country! If you have read any of the late disclosures of the condition of the female 
part of the working population, you will wonder whether we are living in the nine- 
teenth century of Christianity. Actual deficiency of food, the scrambling of the 
starving for work at any price, is the cause of the horrible condition lately disclosed. 
If our governments—yours and mine—grow wise, and permit the exchange of your 
bread stuffs for our manufactures, you Lowell girls will suffer some reduction of your 
earnings; but [ have faith in you, that as a Christian sisterhood you will rejoice In 
such a diminution of your very handsome earnings, as may admit some of your 
wretched fellow-beings, in this country, to gather some of the crumbs at least of the 
feast which Nature surely spread forall. If your manufactures should be reduced 

ou will be satisfied with a supply of your real wants, and forego the rest rather than 
that thousands of willing and industrious girls should have the sole alternative of a 
life of shame, and blindness, and death before the age of twenty-five. You will not 
give the weight of your influence, be it great or small, to the upholding of your Tariff, 
at such tremendous consequences to young creatures like yourselves. Thank Gop! 
in your country all are sure of bread; how far otherwise is it here. There is no imag- 
ination in Massachusetts that can conceive, and no credulity that would believe.’’ * * 

“It strikes me that the Offering improves much as it goes on; that the short reflec- 
tive articles are better, and the tone of all freer and richer. You can scarcely imagine 
the pleasure to me—an invalid prisoner, confined to the sofa—of reviving the images 
of American life ; of seeing again as I read, the New England farin-house, or cottage, 
the mill, or the village church. I thank you heartily for this pleasure.” 

We must make a few remarks upon one of these extracts. The Tariff is too much 
connected with politics for us to say much of it; but the English Corn Laws pre- 
ceded it, and we are confident, from the opposition with which it met, that we should 
not have had it unless this had been the case. At that time our feelings were those 
expressed in the homely adage, ‘‘ What’s one man’s loss is another man's gain.” 
We knew that if there was no Tariff there would be, not only a reduction of our wa- 
ges, (handsome we are willing to admit, in comparison with those of the starving 
English operatives,) but a cessation of our labors in this city ; but we knew also that 
such a measure would cause joy and gladness in the hearts of those sufferers. As it 
is now we can only hope that those sufferings will speedily lead to a crisis which will 
terminate them. The Tariff is supported by many, not on account of its protection to 
manufacturers, but as a source of revenue. We therefore have less belief that it will 
be repealed. But our influence is not given either to support it, or to repeal it. Of 
one thing we feel quite certain—that Lowell girls will not work for wages much lower 
than they are at present. We could not wish them to do it; but if both governments 
grow wise there may be a fair inutual exchange of the products of both countries. 

Miss Martineau says that one of her reasons for sending the Offering to the Athe- 
neum, was a faint hope that the Queen would see it, or hear of it, and thus be led to 
think of the difference between factory girls in the two different countries. Queen 
Victoria is not the only one who needs to be enlightened upon this subject, and our 
magazine is much needed in our own country, for the removal of prejudice. It is for 
this purpose that we write—not for the Tariff or manufactures—but for the manufac- 
turers—the operatives employed in manufacturing. The Tariff may be modified or 
withdrawn, and it will not be our province, or wish, to say aught respecting it; but 
unwarranted prejudice we must endeavor to remove. 5 .F. 





